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AN ART, VISIBLE AND AUDIBLE 


—. a magazine devoted to poetry may not be considered im- 
partial in its estimate of the ever-recurring plea for what A. M. 
Sullivan, certainly one of its earliest apostles, would call the “bardic 
idea” of poetry. Yet confined as it must be to the circumstances of pub- 
lishing the printed word, SPIRIT has never been faintly opposed to the 
promotion and the spread of poetry not seen but heard, not read but 
listened to as did the audiences which the troubadours so readily and 
popularly found in their day. Meanwhile were the situation to threaten, 
it would certainly be strongly antagonistic to any notion that “visible” 
poetry, like the baby and the bathwater, should be tossed out of the 
window. We believe that a fair amount of nonsense has been written 
about the values of progress, although very few, and least of all our- 
selves, would assert that the invention of the printing press should 
be included. If it put the bards out of business, and this is easily chal- 
lengable, the disadvantage is far underweighed by the advantages of 
bringing the written word to geometrically-multiplied audiences. 
Obviously in the recent development of the radio, which sets the 
pendulum to swing toward more people to be reached than even printing 
makes available, there would and should be a consideration of how the air 
waves can be harnessed for the promotion of poetry and its recovery of 
listeners rather than readers. And indeed the potentialities are there, even 
’ if as yet there has been little valuable utilization of them. We would haz- 
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ard, what is purely an opinion, that the emphasis has not been sufficiently 
on genuine poetry but more on what at best is lofty prose with occasional 
passages that do rise to poetic levels. For instance, the majority of advo- 
cates of the return of poetry to the theatre, would make their bows to 
Maxwell Anderson, yet, estimable as have been his overtures, his reputa- 
tion remains essentially that of the playwright and only in minor aspects 
that of the poet. The demand for “new forms”—new forms to approxi- 
mate the language of the people, new forms to revitalize stage produc- 
tions, new forms to meet the requirements of the radio industry which 
has now reached the awkward sophomoric period—is doubtless justifi- 
able but the true lover of poetry must put in the plea that as an art poetry 
be not forgotten either by the best-intentioned seekers or by the experi- 
menters. And at the same time, there are too many indications that 
they will do just that. 

There can be no question but what the radio can help bridge the 
gap which has so unfortunately been created between the poet and the 
people, a gap which many who should have most had the interest of 
poetry at heart have been notably responsible for creating. Of course 
they have been well abetted by a large and dominant group of critics 
first, and then by the majority of publishers, a number of whom are 
sufficiently honest to admit that they themselves know little or nothing 
about poetry yet are not spurred by this realization to question the judg- 
- ment of those on whom they perforce rely. 

The latter have repeatedly disregarded the fact that the reader's 
response must, to quote John Duffy in this issue’s article, “fall within 
the margins of his past esthetic experiences,” and that, successively 
given volumes which anger him because they have wasted his time, and 
failing to find what he was entitled to expect, he will not only toss them 
but all others from the same presses aside, and “turn to some single 
poem which he has read a score of tisnes and found perfect at every try.” 

This is above all the consideration which we believe should be the 
guide, the criterion, of any new form of approach to the problem which 
the radio may evolve. Indeed it might be a fortunate strategy if the 
broadcasters for the winning—the winning-back from the standpoint 
of the poet—of a poetry-loving audience, were to adopt the policy, at 
least partially, of providing programs of poems which have long with- 
stood the test of time and have become beloved, and occasionally inter- 
sperse these with sufficient selections from the large body of genuine 
poetry being written today. For what is cryingly needed is to con- 
vince the potential reader of poetry that poets here and now are explicitly 
adding to the treasury of poetry’s past. — 
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AT THE CRIB 


See another mother’s Son, 
Stephen dear, her only One. 


Every year behold Him small, 
Of all men, the tallest Tall. 


Your mother marks with loving joy 
How brief the space from boy to Boy. 


This Baby who lies sweetly here 
Is Brother Jesus, Brother dear. 


And sweet to come at last to stand 
Beside Them with you by the hand. 
ALICE CLEAR MATTHEWS. 


AUTUMN REDWING 


Not the wind’s hush, hush in the leaves, or the owl’s early cry 
from the darkening deep of wood, not the whitethroat’s sigh— 
no, no, it is the redwing’s song clear in crisping air, 

as were it once more April’s voice so dulcet there. 


Oh, late, lost voice of spring arising on the edge of night, 

while the early harvest moon. grows great and mellow-bright 

in the sedge at water’s edge, and the wild ducks go by, 

while a man stands to hear under the twilight, the ninth month sky 
the sweet, trilled conqueree clear on the meadow, the sound 

of April distant in the heart, the note that is the sound 

of time—April on October’s edge, April to remember 

on the rim receding late of September. 


Oh late, oh lost, late voice! Listening now, a man stands clear 
of time, impervious to love and hate, to war, to peace—stands to hear 
the meadow’s trumpet under beat of black, red-shouldered wing 
announce. as yesterday and yesteryear, as tomorrow’s year forever, 
for man and-earth, the spring. 
AUGUST DERLETH. 
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FEVER 


This fever in me burns 
With what mysterious power— 
It rises and it turns, 


Predestined to the hour! 


To me this flame is new, 
I did not teach it how 

To read the clock, to do 
What needs no tutor now. 


Told, on a learned page, 
That to our help it comes. 
What battle does it wage 
To these intemperate drums? 


The mind above the heat 
Thinks of icy caves 

Or mermaids, green and fleet, 
Flipping through the waves, 


Till, cooled, it finds its goal: 
That its own fevers had 
A therapeutic réle 
In a world gone mad. 
MARGERY MANSFIELD. 


HARVEST 


My neighbour leaned on his spade.and called from his field, 
As he pointed at just dug rows, “Come see my yield.” 


They were his beyond a question, for none was there 
To put in claim for time, sun, rain, earth, air, 
Potatoes piled on the ground; and the sun, that day, 
On their brown skins, turned black mould brittle gray. 


They were his; but my mind went off on a different track, 
Thinking of ten men healed, and one who came back. 
EARL DANIELS. 
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MOTHERHOOD 


Keep the silence, 
Whisper prayer, 
There is a halo 
In her hair. 


Halt the breezes, 
She has known 
The joy of Heaven 


For her own. 


Hush the skyways, 
Here is light. 
She has blossomed 
In the night. 


ANNE TANSEY. 


TRAIN TIME 


From the false night an iron road runs out 
blackly to midnight and the days beyond: 
particular in splint and tie and cinder, 
dimensioned, limited—paired metal measured 
to curven hollows, bent to running rhythms 
of chartered rivers rumbling down the land. 


So all roads run—are curven to man’s will 

of greatness, like a mountain in the night: 
mind grasps at this, faltering between 

the imaged future and hard reality 

crusted with darkness there beyond the mind: 
heart knows no road runs from its loneliness. 


Immediate axles grind, twisting awareness 
to jerk and crunch of steel: a porter’s bawling 


wrenches the heart, breaks the hot clasp of hands, 
pulls mouth from mouth—and O the quarried moment 


drops like a coal for memory to kindle 


against a chill that starts up through the bones. 
KEVIN SULLIVAN. 
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TWO NEBRASKA POEMS 
STOCK TRAIN 


Through the still night the train moves slowly by. 
The spreading beams of its broad light lift towers 

And groves and windmills clear against the sky. 
Then, in the darkness, like one who counts hours, 


The curling whip of cars goes rumbling past 

And white-faced cattle roll against the boards 
Quietly lowing, indifferent to the last 

View of the groves and pens, the streams and fords, 


The “dust blow outs,” and moving tumble weeds. 
Now are the range lands stripped of all their young; 
This flesh for market—for a nation’s needs— 
Banging and bellowing, a life-line strung 


Across the earth from town to prairie lands 
Where mothering eternally must keep 

The source of life, and ranchers and farm hands, 
One morning only, miss the little sheep. 


WIND IN THE COTTONWOOD TREES 


They remember wind in the cottonwood trees. 
One hears neither sound nor voice, nor sees 
The leaves in their restless stir and turn. 

But still the ancient sighings return. 


They remember the silent treeless land, 
The brown hills, the flat prairies and drifting sand, 
And the lonely trees at the gulley’s side, 
A rustle and rattle for wind to guide. 


Old with many years, but without end, 
Still the sound is there, a time-worn friend, 
And the wind still blows to lift the day 
Along a trail, the old prairie way. 


RAYMOND KRESENSKY. 


O YOUNG CAROLERS! 


Under the star-light, 
Over the snow, 
Sing, little children, 
Sing as you go. 


Under the star-light, 
Sing—and believe, 
And pray for us all 
This Christmas Eve. 


You are the Kings; 
You are the Wise; 
You know the place 
Where the Savior lies. 


Guide us, your elders, 
The fools and the blind, 
Darkened in spirit 

And warped in mind. 


Hardened of heart 
And dim of sight— 
How we need you! 
Lead us tonight. 


From hatred, from pride, 
From the grief of greed, 
Turn us to answer 


Each other’s need. 


Show us the glory 
Our lives once knew. 
This, in our blindness, 
We ask of you. 


Under His Birth Star, 
Luminous, 
O young carolers, 
Pray for us! 
ETTA MAY VAN TASSEL 
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FIRST SON 


Little by little, 
I learn the way 
Of Eden stripped 
Of eternal May. 
The idle sunshine, 
The late-lit moon, 
The wish-bright stars 
That faded soon. 
Are bartered now 
For work’s gold honey 
And parenthood’s 
Sweet minted money. 
No longer penanced 
By dreams that pass 
As shadows in 
The mind’s silk grass, 
My heart is Adam’s 
And I believe, 
Certainly, surely, 
God loved Eve. 
GLADYS MC KEE. 


VISITING MY FATHER’S GRAVE 


When I am visiting your grave 
(Though I am there, when far away) 
Out of all silences you gave, 
I hear the words you did not say. 


Now more than you have ever done, 
You make clear all I could not sense. 
I hope sometimes to show my son 
So eloquent a reticence. 


Whatever you might think it worth, 
Yet you might be surprised to see— 
Though long you lie here under earth— 
How much you are alive to me. 
LOUIS GINSBERG. 


THE CLEAN OF HEART 


We beat the skies 
With prayer-taut fists. 
(Black fear is racing 
In our wrists). 


We pound the door 
Of One Great Heart. 
(Red flame is spurting 
Through each part). 


Christ, cool! — command 
These veins, God-made, 
To burn like snow! P 
Keep us — afraid! 
RAYMOND F. ROSELIEP. 


THE TEACHERS 


Spirit of the spring 
Bid the thirsting bring . 
Each his empty cup 

Where pure Life wells up. 


- Flower of the field 
Brightening all the yield 
Show us now the Vine 
Of our bread and wine. 


Watcher of the wood 
Straight as truth, and good, 
Help us take our share 

Of God’s light and air. 


Spring and flower and tree— 
These earth’s teachers be; 
Tree and Flower and Spring 
Teach the world to sing! 


M. WHITCOMB HESS. 
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CRY OF THE VIRGIN 


O town of warm and twinkling lights, 
Town of bolt and bar, 

What girl would seek your firesides 
Who owns this flaming Star? 


O town of clinking money bags, 
Town where gold is love, 

How cold your clasp beside the Kiss 
And timeless Touch of the Dove. 


O heartless town of bolted doors, 
Keep your warmth and wine... 
For all the World is in my arms 
And It has eyes like mine! 
ROBERT MENTH, C.SS.R. 


CHILD AGAINST MOUNTAINS 


This child with tousled hair and sun-browned hand 
Leans to the railing, drawn against the land. 


The mountains in the distance are a crowd, 
Each with a long and moving shadow-cloud. 


And here she stands before them; for a space 
I see the sunshine of her hands and face. 


And into that warm sunshine I have stepped, 
Quicker than light that over slopes have swept. 


The mountains tower on all things close to them: 
She moves, a tiny, energetic stem. 


Somehow, she has a way, surpassing all— 
The rivers and the sheer woods’ sweeping fall. . . . 


For people near her, swaying in delight, 
She reaches up and shuts out every height. 
DANIEL SMYTHE. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY CHILDREN’S GRAVEYARD 


' Forgotten now among old pines 
Their story fading in the lines; 
The sunlight does not venture far into this wood 
Of dark mood clinging; 
Nor do the birds go carelessly singing. 


Tall is the forest hall, 

Carpeted with copper thread 

And splashed with the curled green ladders of ferns. 
For not here the sun, catching at a cobweb, turns 
Fey dancing under lighter leaves instead. 


Past the sagging and ornate 
Wrought iron gate 

A century ajar 

Are children that were buried here 
Year after bitter year. 


Every headstone reads, 
Stumbling in blackberry weeds, 
The same. 

A given name 

Which once had breath 

And early death. 


One had a month alive, 
Another five; 
With equal space 
_ Stone alongside stone bears the trace, 
The nine days son 
Close by the oldest one. 


All these who died 
Hide, pines, hide! 
The mother is gone 
And the rest went on. 
MARCIA NICHOLS HOLDEN. 
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OUT OF MY POVERTY 


I searched in the shops of song 
And the marts of prayer 

For a little gift for you, 

But none was there 


To match the poignant word 
I held in my heart; 

No text could compass it, 
No singer’s art. 


So without prayer to say 
Or song to sing, 

Out of my poverty 
This simple thing 


I give, this little lamp 

That sears the dark, 
Christ-lit, and blown to flame 
From an infinite spark. 


Light it when imminent night 
Obscures the town, 

When the stars grow restless and wild, 
And the winds come down. 


Hold it against the dark 
Of pain and dread; 

It will be peace and light, 
And wine and bread. 


Some seek a lifetime through 
Nor ever find 

A lamp that will bravely shine 
Through the bitter wind. 


A love steadfast as stars, 
Gentle as night, 
Flooding each aperture 
With healing light. 


God did not wish the snows 
To sweep your sill— 
There was a joyous warmth 


Within His will 


When He set your house on a rock 
In a sunlit land, 
And a singer at your door 
With a lamp in her hand. 
SISTER M. THERESE, SOR.D.S. 


LITTLE ORCHESTRA 


The harp is the poplar strings. 
The silver birch is the flute. 
The pine for a viol sings 
Bass from a pitchy root. 


The wind has the better part 

Directing the score sonorous. 

I lift the voice of my heart 

And whisper the final chorus. 
DOROTHY WORTHINGTON BUTTS. 


ELEGY 


Sea, gather up the laurel boughs, 
Reiterate your tidal vows. 


Pour light upon the earth, O Sun, 
For him who heard the voice of One. 


Winds, now breathe a mighty hymn 
In a deathless requiem. 


Earth, drive down your growing roots 
And bear his fruits . . . and bear his fruits. 
PATRICIA BENTON MEDNIKOFF. 
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UNTO THAT LOVE 


Not often do I speak of love to you; 

With delicate word-song and word-caress 

I am not prodigal. I can undo 

No lover’s knot with wiles and archfulness. 
Nor can I hang my flowering heart in view 
Upon a twig of passion to-confess 

I sit a balcony as Juliets do, 

But only lift my eyes and let you guess. 


Unto those moments exquisite as fire, 

Hushed as blue shadows on the water writ; 

Unto that love to which we both aspire 

Lest it should burgeon on the wind as dust, 

I now bespeak you, and believe you must... . 

The vine clings to the tree that shelters it. 
FLORENCE HYNES WILLETTE. 


WINTER SONNET 
(For a Young Cynic) 


December days bring on the wintry season— 
The mask of Fall is pilfered from the tree. 
I cling more close to Winter for this reason, 
The glacial mood becomes a part of me. 


Then you and I shall walk along the snow 

To meet the silence where the verdure spoke. 
We knew the leaves—the branches we shail know; 
Become, ourselves, related to the oak. 


Nor shall I need forgiveness when I say 
A heart can speak more clearly than the tongue. 
Then let the Summer take this holiday— 
While you my cynic, lovable and young, 
Attend as branches lean to Winter’s kiss 
A play of living one dares not miss. 
MARIO SPERACIO. 


OUR LADY OF PEACE CATHEDRAL, HONOLULU 


I left a lei, Lady, 
To say goodbye 
Before we sailed away 
To where men die, 


And vowed to bead on my return 
Fresh buds for dry. 


Should I return not, Lady, 
When battles cease, 
Grant my vow and promise 
Sweet release, 
And lay your leis where I lic, 
And peace. 
FRA ANGELICO CHAVEZ. 


“LORD, AM BOT 


Rome was his mistress, her frontiers 
Enclosed the world, her marching spears 
Enforced a sprawled authority, 
Her prowling triremes scourged the sea. 
His days were governed by her “Go!” 
On steaming sand, in stinging snow 
He bled for’her in fort and field 
Where bronze sparked bright from sword and shield. 
His love for her was quiet, pent, 
But tight-lipped scars are eloquent. 
Granite-jawed, with haughty head, 
Ensiferous and helmeted, 
Imperious, imperial, 
Eagle-eyed, accipitral; 
Swift and honest as his sword 
He called a Jewish teacher “Lord.” 
And through Rome’s world-embracing bounds 
“I am not worthy” still resounds. 
Now Caesar is a voiceless ghost 
But Caesar’s soldier guards the Host. 
WILLIAM A. DONAGHY, S.J. 
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INDUSTRIAL POEMS 
SMOKE STACK 

Matter is indestructible 
Answers the lofty stack 
With a tongue of sudden flame 
Giving the heavens back 
The elements that came 
Out of the sky’s full measure 
Of sun and wind and rain 
Returning Earth’s dark treasure 
After the moment’s gain. 
Nothing has been destroyed 
In the work of peace or war, 
Man never made 2 void 
Nor gave Earth less or more. 
Matter is indestructible, 
Only the patterns vary; 
Man changes not, but men 

~ Are Tom and Dick and Harry 
Who are recast again. 
Let no man make denial 
For sake of pride or pelf. 
After an aeon’s trial, 
He can’t destroy himself. 


THE CHRONOMETER 


“What time is it?” said the one, 

“Whose time do you want?” said the second 
Holding a stick in the sun 

To see what the shadow reckoned. 


“What time is it by the moon?” 
Said another beside the Deep 

And the salt winds answered “Soon, 
For there are Tides to keep.” 


And they asked a sailor the time 
And he answered loud and rude 

“Go count the bells that chime 

On the lines of longitude.” 


And they asked a saint to tell 

The time for the bended knee 
And he said “In Heaven and Hell, 
Who measures Eternity?” 


But they asked no beast the season 
Of love and birth and fear 

For Death plays all things treason 
In any time of year. 


The clepsdra counts by the water 
The glass by the falling sand, 

The dame by her blooming daughter, 
The jade by her withered hand. 


Who cares for the time of the stars 
Where the pendulum swings an arc 
From the dusk of the dinosaurs 

To the dawn in Menlo Park? 


Listen for the tick and tock 

As the mainspring’s gathered strength 
Uncoils within the clock 

And measures a day’s full length, 


And hark to the echo’s sound 
After the cannon cease 

And put your lips to the ground 
And whisper “The time is Peace.” 


STEAM SHOVEL 


The dinosaur’s fluid neck 

Swiveled along the earth’s green deck 
Until the rash experiment 

Ended in massive discontent, 

And Jehovah moulded Eden’s mud 
To other shapes of flesh and blood. 
Today, a monster gathers stones 
Where dinosaurs left their bones; 
His neck high trimmed with iron lace, 
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Turns with a noisy lack of grace. 
Ugly as sin, he worships beauty 
With elemental sense of duty 

That lifts a river from its bed 

Or fills a desert land with bread, 
And wipes away the doubter’s “if” 
By tearing down a granite cliff. 
Time ended for the behemoth, 

But time goes on, and years are loth 
To give a sluggard’s reason why 

For lowering cranes against the sky; ’ 
Before the solemn crack of doom 

It might dig out a spacious tomb. 


THE SCREW JACK 


Men in our day have moved their little worlds 
With greater ease than muscled Atlas dared 
Before he fell with all the ancient myths 
And never knew he held a vast delusion, 

But the burden on the pneumatic tubes is real 
And a world will pause because a tire sags 
Under the weight of gravel, lime, and stone. 
A lesser Hercules who borrows brawn 

Out of an iron screw can sit and whistle 
While the hunching metal shoulders lift the wheel 
Clear of the pavement like a sudden hand — 
Pushed out of earth breaking the evil grip 
Of gravity upon the tilted load. 


I saw an old man with arthritic veins 

Nudge out a two ton boulder from the ditch 

Grinding the ratchet with such lordly ease 

That Sisyphus might beat his breast in envy. 

Mind conquers matter with mechanic ruse 

Lifting a house, a truck, or any burden 

By gathering strength in spirals of slow gain 

And man’s a victor with a finger twist 

That lifts a ton by easy ounce and pound 

And no man asks whereof he takes the power. 
A. M. SULLIVAN. 
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: IMPERSONAL VERSE 


By Joun Durry, C.SS.R. 


theme of the present article, planned several months ago, was 

partly anticipated in an article published in the September SPIRIT 

by Isabel Harriss Barr. It will be remembered that Mrs. Barr’s emphasis 

was on sincerity in the writing of poetry and sincerity is the topic here, 

yet meanwhile what is said may serve as a kind of footnote to the excel- 
lent article which was presented in the September issue. 

In dramatic criticism there are, I think, two schools of thought 
regarding interpretation, the one holding that the actor must inti- 
mately realize the particular situation, and respond with personal emo- 
tion, the other that it suffices if the actor convincingly imitates the 
normal emotional behavior of a person in a given situation. Both types 
of actor secure, roughly speaking, the same effect with the audience. 
In the writing of poetry, however, there is no room for the second 
theory—a poem, written from a fundamentally unrealized situation, 
for some mysterious reason does not secure the expected response. 
As the poem progresses, the reader becomes aware that the poet is strik- 
ing an attitude, and being merely clever, when he should be, above all 
else, sincere. Such a poem, after fifty or sixty years, will scarcely find 
its way into a discriminating anthology: it cannot bear familiar scru- 
tiny, and the lie on its face, suspected from the first, will eventually 
close the door of reverence against it. 

Striking an artificial mood in verse is definitely sub-poetical. An 
art that, like music, should be personal, becomes calculating and im- 
personal, like frigid, mathematical sculpture. Indeed, it goes further, 
and slips into a science. Not that a poem need be, as we are given to 
understand in school, a spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings: 
spontaneity, generally speaking, is an occasional and gratuitous gift. 
But one thing is certain: the poem must always spring from profound 
and personal realization, however laboriously it reaches final expression. 

It seems that much of what the ambitious publisher proclaims as 
poetry falls into the category of clever attitudinizing: it is verse and 
nothing more. Select a book of poems from an overloaded counter; 
run through the first few pages attentively—even in a milling book- 
shop the essence of poetry, if it is there, will touch you from the pages 
with the evidence of a physical fragrance. But all too often the reader 
is aware of nothing more than self-conscious rhetoric, an involuted 
verbiage that, poetically speaking, winds up in chilly emptiness. There 
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never yet was a good poem which was written merely on paper, but its 
formation on paper was in reality a transcription from the tables of the 
heart. If the lines do not come first from within, they come from 
without, and the result is impersonal clausism, pretty but not beautiful, 
to be read once only and then 


inizing is the forced assumption of a 
poetic mood, and the inevitable reduction of this mood to imitative and 
impersonal language. Once thejmood is adopted, the very swing of the 
language will also be adopted. Impersonal clausism fits the case exactly, 
for the poet has not appropriated the subject matter into his own per- 
sonality, and is merely echoing the structural devices, the cadences, 
which some other poet has produced out of the necessity of a deep and 
original realization. The reader questions the poet’s over-deliberate 
statement from the very first, and concludes with the condemnation: 
“I don’t believe it.” After a series of such poems, angered by the waste 
of time into which he has been betrayed, he has a mind to throw the 
volume out the window, and turn to some single poem which he has 
read a score of times and found perfect at every try. 

One could arrange in parallel columns, under the captions Right 
and Wrong, such notions as originality and imitation, realization and 
abstraction, fruitful language and barren rhetoric, sincerity and atti- 
tudinizing, need of creation and mere desire of creation. And choosing 
the last for inspection, he would have to acknowledge, I think, that 
what controls and perfects the good poem is the necessity for expression 
which a personally appropriated theme brings about of its own accord, 
whereas the random wanting to create a poem urges the poet to arti- 
ficial expression of an artificial mood. In the one case, it is the welling 
up of words from a mind and heart already flooded with realization and 
response; in the other, it is the compression of thin words through an 

No one can read, e. g., Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s ““My Sister’s Sleep,” 
or Wordsworth’s sonnet, “Composed Upon Westminster Bridge,” and 
accuse them of writing for the simple sake of writing. On the other 
hand, a sonnet beginning on some such false note as the following: 


Now take and empty on the travelling winds 

The strengthless dust that was my love for you. . . . 
instantly betrays its cold and formal derivation from, let us say, the 
mood and cadence of Edna St. Vincent Millay. Or a poem, beginning 
very badly with the lines: 
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forgotten. 


Bitter accession of insidious Dusk 
Through all the tortured back-streets of the mind, 
Before the vivid Night that ends all night, 


calls to the reader’s mind a dozen dim suggestions of Eliot. It would 
be inviting trouble to single out actual instances of such artificial 
poetry. No poet relishes an accusation of insincerity, and insincerity 
in one’s own creations is an extremely subtle kind of self-deception. 
But insincerity, the striking of a poetic pose, is the only explanation of 
why a good deal of verse in every age, while technically precise, is 
powerless to move the reader. 

A poem must be an individual thing, itself and nothing else—with 
resemblances to other poems, but distinct from them, confined within 
itself, and loved for itself alone. But there is today a widening circle 
of poets who somehow or other all sound very much alike; and this is 
especially true of sonneteers and free-verse despondents. Must one 
believe that so many poets are as cynical as they say, or is their cynicism 
only an artistic pretension, an aping of a mood and a manner which, 
in the hands of good poets, have carried the impact of a real though 
unhappy conviction? Are there really so many unrequited lovers, whose 
despair could be couched only in the attitude of someone before them? 
One wonders about it, when he knows that sometimes a desperate love 
finds its most pathetic utterance in silence. 

‘Silence, the fruitful and unpoeticized silence of profound contem- 
plation—in this lies the cure for artificial expression, since this alone is 
the root of absolute poetry. The simple wanting to create, with little 
to create from, results in a very formal verse: but it is the informality 
of the abundant mind and heart which is needed to dictate the personal 
design of a poem. In such poetry, the style may be direct and slender, 
but the mood is original: it has a personal source. Nothing is more 
dismal to the reader than a style which determines to be distinctive, but 
declines immediately into a borrowed style, because the inspiration and 
the mood were borrowed from the first. 

The reader expects of a new poem that it be an addition to the 
good poetry of the past, and that his response in reading it will fall to 
some degree within the margins of his past esthetic experiences. Such 
a response can never be secured unless the poem arises from a thought 
profoundly realized. This realization necessarily radiates, from its 
own depths, the proper emotional aura of the poem. And from these 
two—the realization and the poetic passion, the latter flowing out of the 
former—begins the precise expression, forthright and not derivative, 
and as faithful to the original poetic experience as possible. 
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The habit of justice, said the Angelic Doctor, directs the artist in 
making a faithful artefact—which is the same as saying: Let the artist 
be an honest workman, discovering his own creations, and working 
them out in honesty. ; 


BOOK REVIEWS 


My Country, by Russell W. Davenport. New York: Simon & 
Schuster. $1.50. 

As poetry, Mr. Davenport’s first flirtation with this fine art must 
be joined with Edna St. Vincent Millay’s Lidice and Alice Duerr 
Miller’s The White Cliffs—all compositions whose success must eventu- 
ally be appraised not as one of a poem but of an ideological attitude. 
When it was a definite part of a campaign to memorialize Lidice, Miss 
Millay limply followed suit; Mrs. Miller, not possibly meeting such 
unanimity of opinion, sentimentally glorified the English character 
and life; and now Mr. Davenport writes a message for America, gran- 
diloquently hymns Freedom, and advocates the Brotherhood of Man. 
Even those most diametrically opposed to his attitude, few as they may 
be, will not dissent, at least publicly, from what he has to say. 

Whereas SPIRIT’S critical function is primarily to survey a poem 
as a poem, certainly it must include to some extent the basic subject 
matter. Were Mr. Davenport then to deliver himself in prose, I am 
fairly certain that he would have presented a very much clearer state- 
ment of his convictions, for it is rather obvious that a medium with 
which he definitely is not familiar has betrayed him into expressions 
which lead very much more to confusion than clarity. He has em- 
barked on a plane of abstracts, for instance, and thereon he has yet to 
determine positively what he means by certain of the terms he uses. A 
recognizedly small point but a definite indication is his fairly frequent 
use of the term “infinite,” or “infinity,” whose meaning apparently 
he has not at all pondered. More importantly his interpretation of the 
two pivotal ideas of the book—freedom and the brotherhood of man 
themselves—would indicate that he uses them much more as shibbo- 
leths, as popular catchwords, than as one who has grasped their funda- 
mental significances. This vagueness is too evident both in many of 
his passages and in his very thinking. As an example, it may be popu- 
lar, it may express the national wish and mood, to assert that America is 
the sole hope of the world when it comes to freedom’s extension, but 
at best this is a half-truth. 
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These, however, are secondary considerations in the question, “How 
does My Country stand up as a poem?” Had Mr. Davenport been more 
familiar with his tools—the workaday ones of the multitude of versi- 
fiers—possibly what might be called his not infrequent “oratorical elo- 
quence” would have been very much more bulwarked. But the sad 
fact is that stylistically, he is entirely derivitative and that which he 
has chosen to imitate is in many sections of a work—fattened out by 
an unusually large type-font—representative of the poorest that the 
“moderns” have offered. Such typographical arrangements as the mean- 
ingless “line-aeration” (a description which William Rose Benét 
applied to one of his experiments) and other “step-like” arrangement 
of lines are too often a sophomoric attempt to give the visual appearance 
of poetry to statements which are prosaic in their treatment. Indeed 
the basic approach is fundamentally indistinguishable from the elo- 
quence which is at least occasionally to be found in the editorial col- 
umns of the more English-conscientious journals of America. Some 
like Louis Untermeyer may exclaim over My Country’s “symphonic 
structure,” but the passages which Mr. Davenport definitely means to 
be prose, despite the idea that perhaps in a poetic symphony “anything 
goes,” have no more place in a poem than sections of blank verse would 
have in the Divine Comedy. 

That Mr. Davenport speaks strongly for objectives which many 
long to see obtained by the world and particularly by our country, that 
he speaks with considerable force and oftentimes with passion cannot 
be gainsaid and had he not chosen the easiest method of expression, had 
he properly equipped himself with the proper poetic tools, and had he 
made the poet’s, not the editor’s, inquiry into his subject-matter, he 
might have been better able to realize the majority of the far-sweeping 
potentialities of his theme.—John Gilland Brunini. 


In This Our Day, by Edith Lovejoy Pierce. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.50. 

One cannot read this first collection of a poet who has been more 
and more frequently appearing in discriminating magazines after per- 
haps too long an apprenticeship in the obscure “little,” without coming 
to admire Edith Lovejoy Pierce’s talent for poetic phrasing, her sin- 
cerity and even humility of approach to her subject, her special and 
very commendabe concerns and her refined and utmost dexterity in 
handling her materials. She is both a sensitive and accurate observer, 
a role which, perfected, she has perhaps accepted too overly-contentedly 
for one who has more profound, more searching and more moving 
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poetry within easy reach. For In This Our Day is mindful of the fairy 
story of Beauty and the Beast—the beauty is there needful of the one 
kiss of emotional communication to glow with sig one life. 

That a number of her poems begin “this is . . .”” indicates in itself 
Mrs. Pierce’s more common expository treatment—“Paschal Moon,” 
“Pentecost,” “Winter Night,” “On a Chinese Poem,” “Eclipse,” “‘Paean,” 
“City Flower,” even “Elegy” where the elegaic mood of the title is left 
almost entirely for the reader to supply. What she teaches—many un- 
questionably would quarrel solely with her statement, “There is no gov- 
ernment but of the heart,” in “Glory of the Stars” one of her otherwise 
better selections—would be approved by the majority of SPIRIT’S 
readers, but the edification is at once familiar and insufficient to carry 
the poet’s function. And her over-value of the strictly intellectual 
approach is particularly noticeable in those verses which are the utter- 
ances of love. Therein she is too much the analyst to volley her emo- 
tion to others. 

Yet poem after poem causes the critical scale to tremble before 
finally settling by fractions of degrees on the wrong side. Of course 
this is not invariably so—a goodly number do tip conversely, even if 
not by a very abrupt downward movement. Among these might be 
mentioned “The Immigrant,” “Apocalypse,” “Sonnet,” “Incarnation” 
and “The Answer” (the answer to prayer), with this admirable con- 
clusion: 

Another joy, another prize instead; 
- The answer comes but never tallies quite. 


What baffled blessing pours upon the head 
Of him who longs for love and captures light! 


As a whole, then, Mrs. Pierce’s first book is a happy augury and her 
poetic career one which she has many potentialities to make memorable. 
—John Gilland Brunini. 


Nevertheless, by Marianne Moore. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.25. 

A book reviewer and a nodding editor once embroiled themselves 
with the magazine’s advertising department, when the former first 
noticed a book as “one of the more genteel swindles of the season” —the 
description was pat even if the department thereby did lose revenue. 
Despite his experience that reviewer, were he now in the land of the 
living, might succumb to the same temptation and characterize Never- 
theless in very much the same category—six poems occupying fourteen 
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pages, even in these days of curtailed paper supply, were better justi- 
fied if Miss Moore was not so exclusively a “poet” of an extreme cult. 

Yet Nevertheless provides one startling and rewarding experience 
—a single poem, of genuine beauty and emotional power, “In Distrusts 
of Merits.” Associated with the five others, in Miss Moore’s involuted 
language, cold precision of observation, and inconsequential, often- 
times nonsensical, erudition, it would almost seem that unawares she 
was caught up and, as it were, sonambulistically swept into impassioned 
poetic utterance. The poem still is typographically tortured, but the 
fire comes through, flaming high in the one authentic poetic experience 
of the book, in certainly one of the superior poems of the war.—John 
Gilland Brunini. 


Lilting Echoes, by Ann Kirk Richter. New York: The Exposition 
Press. $2.00. 

In a letter accompanying Lilting Echoes, and addressed to the au- 
thor, a well-known literary critic commends Ann Kirk Richter for “a 
true and natural poetic talent,” “choice of the proper and effective word 
to express a thought or an emotion” and “her sensitivity to experience.” 
All of this may possibly be true and since he cites the book’s best poem 
as “To My Mother,” it might be well to quote: 


I do not ask for wings to soar above the others— 
A quiet corner of the world, and I am satisfied, 
Where the damp fragrance of moss and primrose joins the tossing river, 
Bringing a perfumed message to the waiting tide. 
But this I ask: that my song on lyric pinions 
May wing above the clouds, and reaching through, 
Tell you, with the lilt you long ago taught me, 
That I sing my song to you. 


Mrs. Richter’s talent, however, is almost entirely in the field of ver- 
sification and she has yet to explore that beyond the facile, commonly 
experienced moods with which anyone who approaches poetry writing 
is naturally equipped—equipped if for no other reason than because of 
the superficial heritage from reading. The most-used subject here is 
implied in the book title—echoes from memories with the accompani- 
ment of nostalgia, specifically for Ireland. A story which individual 
titles also tell: “Some Things I Can’t Forget,” “Eire Remembering— 
1846,” “Chimes in My Heart,” “Remembering All the While,” “A 
Fistful of Dreams,” “Homesick,” “Episode of Youth,” “My Ireland,” 
“I Remember, I Remember” and any number of others.—John Sebastian. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


New York, N. Y. 

To the Editor—Perhaps many of your readers have not seen a recent 
issue of that highly entertaining and usually skilfully edited magazine, 
the New Yorker, which comments, as does your correspondent in your 
September issue, on the great Australian poetic hoax. “Ern Malley” 
was originally published in Angry Penguins, an Australian “little” 
magazine of “advanced” poetry, which hailed him as a “poet of tre- 
mendous power” who “through disciplined and restrained” treatment 
plumbed “the deepest wells of human experience.” 

In its “Talk of the Town” department the New Yorker states it is 
worried because if “taken seriously enough,” the story will “spoil any 
one for modern poetry for the rest of his life.” For a reader is left with 
two alternatives. Either he must live in the fear that what he thinks 
is “particularly meaningful and attractive” will turn out to be a hoax— 
“too much for the sensitive reader to bear”—and, turning from all 
modern poetry, as typified by Ern Malley, hark “back to Tennyson who 
is at least beyond suspicion.” Or he must conclude that Malley’s 
creators possess such tremendous power that even what they put to- 
gether as a hoax becomes nevertheless “serious poetry of a high order.” 
And the New Yorker confesses that, in the rush to choose between 
these two alternatives, “we take our place at the end of the Tennyson 
line.” 

Of course, I am all for the New Yorker decision but at the same 
time I do wonder if the writer whom I have partially quoted ever speaks 
to the editor who selects what the New Yorker either must publish as 
“serious poetry” or “nonsensical verse.” And I doubt that Marianne 
Moore, Kenneth Fearing and some of their advanced associates would like 
being put in the latter category. Yet the editor shows a strong predilec- 
tion for their work, which is much more akin to Ern Malley than to 
Tennyson. Perhaps the New Yorker now may continue to publish its 
delightful humorous verse, and will forget those who have done much 
to “spoil” many readers for poetry as it is written today. Anyhow I have 
my fingers crossed.—John T. Meredith. 


Pittsfield, Mass. 
To the Editor—I am curious to know if Isabel Harriss Barr, whose 
article on sincerity I very much enjoyed, would agree that insincerity 
frequently arises because the one who loves poetry writes because he is 
in an environment which has so often inspired the poets of the past. 
I mean that in a particular spot, as an example—say a cemetery—he 
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Christmas Gift Suggestions 


For $1.50*—A copy of Drink from the Rock. 


For $2.00—A year’s subscription to SPIRIT. 

For $3.50—A year’s subscription to SPIRIT and a copy of Drink from 
the Rock. 

For $3.50—Two subscriptions to SPIRIT, or one two-year subscrip- 
tion. 


For $5.00—Three subscriptions to SPIRIT, or one three-year subscrip- 
tion. 


N. B.—Combination book bargains may only be obtained in connection 
with NEW subscriptions, NOT with subscription renewals. 


Gift cards will be sent to those designated 
* Special rate only for subscribers and society members. $2.00 at all book stores. 


All orders must be accompanied by remittances made payable to 


THE CATHOLIC POETRY SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
386 FourtH AvENUE, New York 16, N. Y. 
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naturally, unthinkingly, goes through the emotions and sentiments 
which he has been taught are proper to such a place. There ere many 
of my acquaintances who do just that—you can anticipate beforehand 
that Mary will “emote” in setting A, B and C in precisely a given 
fashion; and so will Tom, Dick and Harry. In such responses, if they 
are given to verse, they will find their subjects. Now without arguing 
that this is or is not the correct process, can their sincerity properly be 
challenged? Aren’t they acting “true” to themselves?—Thomasine 
Jordan. 
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THE LONG NIGHTS 


by 
JOSEPH JOEL KEITH 


As publishers of distinguished prose by Upton Sinclair, 
Jim Tully, Frank Scully, and others, MURRAY & GEE 
proudly presents The Long Nights, a collection of poetry 
by the Los Angeles writer, whose work has been praised 
in authoritative places. 


HELEN C. Wuirte, Px.D.: In her Introduction to Drink from the 
Rock, acclaimed Mr. Keith’s poem, “Pity,” which appeared first in 
SPIRIT and then in his previous volume, The Proud People. “In- 
deed, this is one war poem,” wrote Dr. White, “that has a largeness 
of sympathy that may wear better in a post-war world than most 
war utterances.” Dr. White says The Long Nights is a “very fine 
book . . . something to say and power and beauty in saying it.” 


Book of the Month Club News: “Joseph Joel Keith, another of the 
younger poets, has also shown steady improvement. His The Long 
Nights contains work that has depth and beauty. He is a spon- 
taneous lyrical poet, whose verse wells out of emotion.” 


Currrorp Gesster in The Oakland Tribune: “Keith’s rhythm, as 
he increasingly finds his voice, has a large sweep, direct and power- 
ful, moving with a deliberate march, like a disciplined regiment. 
His thought indicates a deep sincerity and breadth of Vision. His 
diction is definite, with a tone of authority, and clear.” 


Aucust Dercetn in The Capital Times: “He is rapidly becoming 
one of the most popular of the younger poets, and not with the 
stigma of specious popularity. ... The Long Nights remains one 
of the most readable books of poetry of this season.” 


Norreys Jepson O’Conor, contributor to Walsh’s The World’s 
Great Catholic Poetry, says: ““A good poet who speaks with an 
authentic voice . . . sense of pattern, command of metrical forms 
and pleasing dissonances marking the skilled craftsman.” 


CHAPLAIN (CAPTAIN) ELLwoop C. NANceE, editor of A Chap- 
lain’s Anthology of War Verse: “Excellent poetry. . . . I have 
grown taller in spiritual values since the book came.” 


MURRAY & GEE, Inc. 
Hollywood. $2.00. 
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EDITH LOVEJOY PIERCE 


Of Mrs. Pierce’s first published volume of poems 
reviewers have said: 


“One cannot read this first collection without com- 
ing to admire Edith Lovejoy Pierce’s talent for 
poetic phrasing, her sincerity and even humility of 
approach to her subject... .” “... remarkable for 
poignancy of thought, for sheer beauty and power 
of expression... .” “. .. a delicacy of touch that 
forfeits nothing to power, and a sensitivity of spirit 
that yields nothing to realism she speaks to the pres- 
ent with vigor, beauty and intelligence. . . .” 

“meticulously fashioned lyrics. . . .” 
$1.50 

at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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